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which vertical lines should have a vanishing point, even
though they are assumed to be parallel to the plane of
the picture.

He had been discussed by one, and ridiculed by another
of the contributors to the magazine, when Kata Phusin
joined in, with the remark that the convergence is per-
ceptible only when we stand too close to the tower to draw
it (when, of course, the verticals are not parallel to the
plane of the picture); and that we never can draw it at
all until we are so far away that the eye is practically
equidistant from all parts, top and bottom. You see that
in reflections too, he said: the vertical lines do converge,
when your eye ranges round the horizon, and from zenith
to nadir ; but as a matter of fact, in a picture we include
so small a piece of the whole field of vision that the
convergence is practically reduced to nil.

A writer signing himself " Q." gravely reviews the situa-
tion, and gives the palm to Kata Phusin \ yet, he says, the
convergence is there. To which Kata Phusin answers that
of course it is, and all artists know it, but they know also
that the limited angle of their picture's scope makes away
with the difficulty.

Parsey was not satisfied. Kata Phusin appeals to obser-
vation. He says he is looking out of his window.at one
of the most noble buildings in Oxford, and the vertical lines
of it do fall exactly on the sashes of his window-frame.
He suggests a new line of defence t that to see a picture
properly, the eye must be opposite the point of sight, and
the angle of vision is the same for the picture, placed at
the right distance, as for the actual scene; so whatever
convergence there is in the scene, there is also in the
picture, when rightly viewed. And so the discussion
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